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THE STORY OF MOSES IN EGYPT. 
TOLD FOR CHILDREN. 1 



By Professor Walter F. Adeney, 
New College, London, England. 



Rameses II. was one of the greatest kings who ever reigned 
over Egypt, and he lived in a time of wonderful prosperity. 
He went with his armies up the Nile into the south country and 
won victories over the people of the Soudan, and then away in 
the East, where he made himself master of the nations of Syria. 
But he was greater as a builder even than as a soldier. Before 
he began his long reign his father had put him in charge of the 
temple building, and when he came to the throne he carried this 
on of his own accord. The gigantic ruins at Karnak, and others 
even as far off as Nubia, tell of his doings in putting up huge 
buildings and statues. Of course he wanted hundreds and 
thousands of men for all this work. But it was not the way of 
the Egyptians to wait for stone-masons and bricklayers to offer 
their services for wages. The custom was to take the men from 
their villages and farms and fields, and drive them to work with 
whips. So all the people of Egypt except the rich and great 
were treated as slaves. 

Now, in these times there was a tribe of people from the 
East, named by their own writers of later days the Hebrews, who 
had crossed the borders of the land and settled down on the 
broad fields of what is called the Nile delta, to the right of it. 
This had been allowed under another line of kings who were of 
the same race and had conquered the Egyptians in bygone days, 
just as the Arabs did in much later times. They were, like the 
Arabs, people who moved about with their flocks and herds. So 
the Egyptians who used to live in towns and villages had called 
them the "Shepherd Kings." Some time before the days of 

■See the Biblical World, February, 1899, pp. 106-10. 
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Rameses II. a powerful king called Thothmes III. had risen 
up among the Egyptians and driven out the invaders. But the 
Hebrews were still left in their settlement. When Rameses was 
carrying on his building work, he thought he could do a better 
thing than drive out these foreign people. He would make 
them work for him. It did not seem fair that the poor peasants 
of Egypt should be taken from their homes and made to work, 
while these strangers were left free to watch over their sheep 
and cattle. But they had never reckoned themselves subjects 
of the king of Egypt ; they had always thought of themselves 
as settlers and colonists. If Rameses had treated them reason- 
ably, they would not have had much more to complain of than 
his own peasants. But his officers were very hard upon them. 
They had to make bricks from the Nile mud, and to build 
cities with them near their own homes. One of these was 
called Pithom ; and its ruins have been found with the name of 
Rameses on them. In doing this work the Hebrews were 
treated very harshly. 

Here we come to a story which the descendants of the 
Hebrews used to tell their children in later days, as they had 
learned it from their fathers before them. Passing on from one 
generation to another in this way, only as a tradition, by word 
of mouth, at last, about 400 years later, it was written down as 
we have it in our Bible. This is what we read in the story 
given us by the Israelites of the later times : 

The Egyptian officers thought that the Hebrews were a 
danger to the government, because they had so many children, 
and the number of them was growing so fast that it looked as 
though they might bring back the rule of the "Shepherd 
Kings," or set up another rule like it. Then we might have 
supposed the wise thing would have been to send them away 
into their own country across the desert. But the king would 
not do that ; he found them too useful for his building work. 
What he wanted was to make use of as many of them as pos- 
sible and keep them from growing too many. 

It was at this time that a child was born who was afterwards 
known as Moses. In a fit of alarm the king had ordered all 
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the boys of the Hebrews to be killed as soon as they were born. 
But Moses' mother determined that she would try to save her 
child. I dare say there were many other mothers who loved their 
children just as much as she did. But no other mother proved 
herself to be both so brave and so clever. First she hid her baby 
in the house. She might do that for a time ; but we can very 
well understand that this could not go on for long. Every time 
he cried her heart would be in her mouth with terror ; and if 
you want a baby not to cry, he is pretty sure to scream all the 
more lustily. Besides, what a pale, puny creature he would 
have been if he had never been taken out in the fresh air ! 
Then his mother hit on a strange device. She gathered some 
papyrus grass that had sprung up in the marshes by the Nile in 
flood time, and then had been dried by the sun. This once grew 
in great abundance, although it is never to be seen now. The 
monuments take it as the sign of Lower Egypt, while they take 
the lotus lily as the sign of Upper Egypt. The Egyptians used 
to make their paper of it ; and that is how we come to have our 
word "paper." Moses* mother wove the dry papyrus she had 
gathered into a kind of basket. Then she smeared it all over 
with pitch to make it water-tight like a little boat. She put her 
child in this strange cradle, and set it down among the reeds 
near the river bank. 

It is not hard to guess why she did this. Certainly she did 
not want to feed the crocodiles, if ever there were any so far 
down the Nile. She had no intention of really deserting her 
child after watching over him so carefully ever since he was 
born. She set his elder sister to see what would happen. But 
you may depend upon it she had not put the cradle by chance 
near the princesses' bathing place. It was a desperate thing to 
do, and a daring one. But this poor mother was driven to 
desperation, and she would risk anything on the chance of sav- 
ing her boy. No doubt she hoped the poor, little, helpless 
child would touch the heart of one of the princesses. And 
his big sister watched to see if this would happen. 

Rameses II. had a number of wives in his great harem and 
as many as a hundred and fifty children. There are statues of 
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some of these children set up beside the statues of their father 
in front of several of the temples, which may be seen there to 
this day. But out of so large a family it is not easy to find the 
daughter who comes into the story of Moses — though it seems 
likely she was one of them. This was the princess who came 
to bathe in the river while the good sister was watching what 
would happen to the little baby in his cradle down there by the 
water side. The mother and daughter had not made any mis- 
take in their clever plan. Perhaps Moses' mother expected 
this very princess and knew that she was a kind-hearted person. 
She could not help noticing the cradle that was put there on 
purpose for her to see it, and she wondered what it was ; for 
even princesses are daughters of Eve and are not above feeling 
curiosity. So, calling one of the maids, she sent for it. When 
he saw strange faces about him, the child began to cry. Now 
that was just the right thing for him to do, though, of course, 
he did not know it. His piteous little voice went to the 
princess's heart. The maid told her it was one of the foreign 
children doomed to death, which moved the princess to all the 
more pity. Then the sister came forward, just at the right 
moment, and offered to fetch a nurse. When the princess said 
"Yes," she brought the child's own mother. The princess must 
have seen that. The plot was plain enough ; but she enters into 
the fun of it. The mother is to take the child, of course only 
as a nurse, and she shall be paid for caring for it, while the 
princess adopts him. 

This is not only a story of a clever mother's love and a good 
princess's kindness. Behind these things we are to find the 
wisdom and goodness of God in saving the life of the child 
who was to be the deliverer of the people of Israel. 



